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WHAT  wonld  the  historian  and  antiquarian  give  for  a 
volume  of  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Wittenagemot?  If  notes  and  journals  of  those  venerable  assem¬ 
blies  were  ever  taken,  their  very  memorial  has  long  ago  and  for 
ever  perished.  A  few  copies  of  laws  once  in  force  in  sections 
of  the  Octarchy  are  all  that  are  left  to  awaken  curiosity,  with 
not  a  syllable  of  the  speeches  and  consultations  which  pre¬ 
ceded  their  adoption.  In  the  laws  of  Ina,  promulgated  early 
in  the  eighth  century,  mention  is  made  of  ale  and  ale-houses, 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Ceapealetherum  (places 
where  ale  was  sold)  escaped  the  animadversions  of  the  wise 
men  with  whose  consent  the  Saxon  laws  were  enacted.  Edgar 
or  Eadgar  (959-75)  is  said,  acting  under  the  advice  of  St. 
Dunstan,  to  have  adopted  two  measures  for  reducing  the  evils 
connected  with  the  liquor  traffic  of  that  early  period ;  the 
one  limiting  each  village  to  a  single  ale-house;  the  other 
prescribing  that  drinking  cups  or  tankards  should  have  pegs 
inserted  in  them  at  regular  spaces,  no  man  to  drink  more 
liquor  than  the  quantity  between  two  pegs.  Dunstan’ s  popular 
fame  rests  upon  a  certain  sharp  bodily  encounter  with  Dia- 
bolus,  with  which  he  was  credited  by  his  admirers ;  but,  in 
truth,  he  was  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  pious  recluse,  and 
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his  legislation  against  intemperance  must  have  occasioned  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  more  concern  than  a  hundred  tales  of 
victories  gained,  tongs-in-hand,  by  the  fiery  monk.  History 
is  silent  as  to  the  execution  of  the  village  ale-house  law,  but 
it  informs  ns  that  the  drinking  peg  contrivance  became  after¬ 
wards  perverted  into  an  encouragement  of  intemperance,  so 
that  by  the  canons  of  St.  Anselm  (a.d.  1102)  priests  were 
forbidden  to  attend  drinking  bouts  and  to  drink  to  pegs  fut 
presbyteri  non  eant  ad  jpotationes  nee  ad  spinas  bibantj. 

The  Normans  are  said  to  have  far  exceeded  the  Saxons  in 
sobriety  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.*  The  subsequent  drunk¬ 
enness  of  the  ruling  race  was,  however,  closely  connected  with, 
and  promoted  by,  the  free  use  of  the  wines  imported  from  France, 
and  the  intoxicating  beverages  of  insular  manufacture.  Cen¬ 
turies  passed,  during  which  public  liberty  was  slowly  ‘  broad¬ 
ening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent and  the  glimpses 
we  catch  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  nobles  and  commonalty 
do  not  indicate  that  temperance  was  a  flourishing  virtue  in  the 
England  of  the  middle  ages.  Vintners  alone  were  allowed 
to  deal  in  wine,  and  these  consisted  of  two  classes  —  the 
vinetarii  (wholesale  dealers)  and  tabernarii  (retailers) — but  side 
by  side  with  the  taverns  or  inns  of  the  latter  were  the  humbler 
ale-houses  that  were  suffered  to  exist  till  the  disorder  they 
created  provoked  a  summary  suppression  of  the  worst  for  the 
warning  of  the  rest.  Under  Edward  I.  they  were  all  closed 
at  curfew  bell,  and  the  municipal  charters  of  the  larger  towns 
gave  the  authorities  powers  which  they  often  claimed,  if  they 
did  not  employ  them,  for  punishing  the  ale-vendors  who  f  gave 
short  quantity  or  sold  adulterated  articles."’  The  home-made 
liquors,  though  fermented,  were  generally  drunk  fresh,  and 
"were  not  very  intoxicating ;  but  quantity  did  the  work  of  al¬ 
coholic  potency,  and  the  period  is  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the 
four  hundred  years  that  followed  the  Conquest  when  drunken- 
mess  was  not  the  shame  and  scourge  of  the  English  people. 

The  close  of  the  party  wars  of  the  Roses  allowed  of  more 
attention  to  civil  affairs,  and  we  soon  come  upon  legislation 
that  mirrors  the  state  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  no  bewitching 
form.  Common  ale-selling  had  proved  a  common  nuisance,  to 
abate  which  a  comprehensive  clause  in  the  11th  Henry  VII., 

*  Macaulay’s  contrast,  one  probably  overcoloured,  is  thus  drawn:  ‘  The  Normans 
renounced  that  brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  the  other  branches  of  the  great 
German  family  were  too  much  inclined.  The  polite  luxury  of  the  Norman  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  voracity  and  drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and 
Danish  neighbours.  He  loved  to  display  his  magnificence,  not  in  huge  piles  of 
food  and  hogsheads  of  strong  drink,  but  in  banquets  delicate  rather  than  abundant, 
and  wines  remarkable  rather  for  their  exquisite  flavour  than  for  their  intoxicating 
power.’ — ‘  History  of  England.’  Yol  i.,  p.  11  (12th  Ed.,  185C). 
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c.  2  (1495) — an  act  directed  against  vagabonds  and  beggars 
— gave  two  justices  in  petty  sessions  the  power  to  stop  the 
evil,  and  take  surety  from  ale-sellers  for  good  behaviour.  At 
that  time  parliamentary  institutions,  as  we  now  inherit  them, 
were  developed  and  in  a  working  condition ;  and  had  any  peer 
or  any  member  taken  notes  of  the  discussions  on  this  novel 
clause,  our  knowledge  of  ale-houses  in  the  fifteenth  century 
would  have  been  considerably  enlarged.  But  blankness  reigns, 
and  the  same  blankness  covers  the  debates,  if  debates  there 
were,  attending  the  passing  of  the  5th  and  6th  Edward  VI.,, 
c.  25  (1551-2),  which  aimed  at  removing  the  f  intolerable  hurts 
and  troubles  to  the  commonwealth/  caused  by  the  increase  of 
ale-houses.  This  reform  was  sought  by  renewing  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  powers  given  to  justices  of  the  peace  over  ale-houses, 
and  by  rendering  a  licence  necessary  to  the  sale  of  ale.  Next 
year  an  act  (7th  Edward  VI.,  c.  5,  1552-3),  f  to  avoid  excess 
of  wines/  attacked  the  other  and  more  socially  respectable 
branch  of  the  traffic,  the  remedy  in  this  case  being  a  specified 
limitation  of  the  number  of  inns  in  the  various  large  towns  of 
the  kingdom.  We  mav  be  sure  that  a  bill  of  this  tenor  would 
not  pass  into  a  law  without  many  arguments  in  its  favour  and 
possibly  many  objections;  but  the  muse  of  history  has  left  no 
recording  lines.  Our  first  peep  inside  the  doors  of  Parliament 
when  deliberating  upon  this  subject  is  procured  through  some 
f  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Four  Last  Parliaments  of  Eliza¬ 
beth/  which  one  f  ITeywood  Townshend,  Esq.,  a  member  in 
those  Parliaments/  compiled  f  faithfully  and  laboriously/  as 
the  title-page  assures  us.  One  entry  states  that  on  Thursday, 
February  13th,  1589,  a  bill  to  reform  disorders  of  common 
inns  and  other  victualling-houses  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
f  after  many  speeches  and  arguments/  plainly  evincing  the 
interest  of  hon.  members  in  the  question,  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  This  bill  passes  out  of  sight;  but  nearly 
nine  years  later,  on  Wednesday,  November  9th,  1597,  a  bill 
2  to  suppress  the  multitude  of  maltsters  was  upon  a  second 
reading  referred  to  a  Select  Committee/  the  chairman  of 
which.  Sir  P.  Wroth,  reported  on  Saturday,  November  12th, 
that  the  committee  f  had  thought  good  to  draw  a  new  bilP 
after  having  f  met  and  travailed^  in  the  business  assigned 
them.  This  bill,  which  stands  as  the  39th  and  40th  Eliza¬ 
beth,  c.  16  (1597-8),  gave  power  to  the  justices  of  peace 
to  diminish  the  number  of  maltsters,  and  to  prevent 
according  to  their  discretion  the  buying  of  barley  for 
conversion  into  malt.  This  act  was  repealed  by  9th 
William  III.,  c.  22.  Nothing,  however,  answering  to  a 
debate  on  the  liquor  traffic  gratifies  our  search  till  we  have 
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crossed  tlie  threshold  of  another  century.  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  1601,  the  House  of  Commons  considered  an  act 
to  provide  f  against  excess  in  inns,  victualling-houses,  and 
ale-houses/  A  fine  of  £5  was  to  be  imposed  on  drink- vendors 
who  violated  certain  rules.  Next  day,  Mr.  Johnson  f  moved 
that  bodily  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  ale-house  keepers 
that  should  be  offenders ;  and  also  provision  made  to  restrain 
resort  to  ale-houses/  Another  member,  Sir  George  Moore, 
wished  for  severer  laws  against  drunkenness,  but  he  objected 
to  judges  of  assize  and  justices  of  the  peace  being  allowed  to 
f  assign*  inns  and  innkeepers.  Another  member  desired  f  a 
reformation  of  ale/  which,  he  was  ready  to  take  his  oath,  was 
sold  at  a  groat  a  quart,  and  f  is  as  strong  as  wine,  and  will  burn 
like  sack/  Cheaper  and  weaker,  was  this  gentlemaAs  motto. 
Mr.  Glascock  made  a  speech,  so  short  and  representative, 
that  we  shall  reproduce  it : — 

‘  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  only  liken  this  bill  to  the  suppression  of  stews  and  bawdy- 
houses  in  old  time,  that  where  then  all  bawds  were  together  in  one  house,  now 
being  suppressed,  every  man’s  house  is  a  bawdy-house,  so  if  you  take  away  ale¬ 
houses,  and  hinder  them  from  being  drunk  there,  it  will  be  a  ready  way  to  make 
every  man  drunk  at  his  own  house  at  home.’ 

In  these  few  words  Mr.  Glascock  ingeniously  contrived  to 
misrepresent  the  scope  of  the  bill,  and  to  oppose  it  by  a  spuri¬ 
ous  analogy  which  he  backed  up  by  two  most  barefaced  and 
false  assertions.  Great  is  Glascockianism,  and  having  survived 
till  the  reign  of  Victoria,  it  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  meets  with  professors  and  admirers.  Very  busy 
was  the  last  Parliament  of  Queen  Bess  with  the  liquor  traffic; 
for  on  November  5th  a  bill  was  read  which  fined  the  ale-seller 
3s.  4d.  for  every  quart  of  beer  short  measure.  The  day  before 
(Nov.  4)  a  bill  respecting  drunkards  and  common  haunters  of 
taverns  and  ale-houses  was  also  read;  and  on  the  6th  Dr. 
James,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  as  c  a  committee/ 
brought  it  on  again,  and  on  the  following  day — a  Saturday — 
it  was  subjected  to  discussion.  It  provided  that  if  any  man 
went  to  an  ale-house  within  two  miles  of  his  own  house  he 
should  forfeit  as  much  as  he  was  assessed  for  the  subsidy ; 
and  to  this  proposal,  the  stringency  of  which  marks  the 
pressure  of  the  evils  that  required  correction,  Mr.  Glascock 
took  exception  in  another  choice  little  speech,  in  which  he 
informed  the  House  that  it  was 

‘  A  common  and  usual  thing  in  Lancashire  and  those  parts  for  gentlemen  as 
they  go  a-hawking  to  go  and  take  a  repast  at  an  ale-house ;  yea,  men  sometimes  of 
500  marks  a  year  ;  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  these  men  are  not  intended  to  come 
within  this  bill ;  and  I  think  it  a  mere  cobweb  to  catch  poor  flies  in.’ 

Sir  Francis  Darcy  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill,  which  was  com- 
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mitted,  and  on  December  2nd;  f  upon  engrossment;  it  was  read 
and  passed/  It  was  probably  rejected  by  the  Lords;  for  it 
did  not  become  law;  and  this  rejection  may  account  for  the 
Commons’  summary  rejection;  in  the  way  of  tit-for-tat;  on 
December  10th  of  a  bill  ffor  suppressing*  ale-houses  and 
tippling-liouses,’  which  had  originated  in  the  Lords.  Mr. 
Townshend  says  that  when  the  question  was  put  f  whether  it 
should  be  committed;  all  said  “  No,  no/’  but  Mr.  Wingfield;  at 
which  the  House  laughed.’  The  bill  of  November  5th  was 
discussed  December  2nd;  and  was  opposed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  objected  to  the  clause  disqualifying  as  an  inn¬ 
keeper  any  one  selling  short  measure.  This  bill  seems  to 
have  been  dropped;  so  that  although  both  Houses  had  been 
much  engaged  with  the  drink  question  that  session,  no  law 
was  enacted;  but  in  the  various  projects  introduced,  we  may 
detect  the  originals  and  germs  of  several  provisions  contained 
in  acts  on  drink-selling  and  drunkenness  in  the  succeeding 
reign.* 

These  acts  were  five:  2d  James  I.,  c.  9  (1603-4),  fTo 
restrain  the  inordinate  haunting  and  tipling  in  inns,  ale¬ 
houses,  and  other  victualling-houses.’  4th  James  I.,  c.  4, 
f  To  restrain  the  utterance  of  beer  and  ale  to  ale-house 
keepers  and  tiplers  not  licensed.’  4th  James  I.,  c.  5,  f  For 
repressing  the  odious  and  loathsome  sin  of  drunkenness.’ 
7th  James  I.,  c.  10,  fFor  reformation  of  ale-house  keepers.’ 
21st  James  I.,  c.  7,  fFor  the  better  repressing  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  the  inordinate  haunting  of  inns,  ale-houses,  and  other 
victualling-houses.’  These  acts  embraced  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years  (1604-23),  and  the  discussions  on  various  points 
must  have  been  warm  and  protracted,  for  the  provisions  were 
in  many  cases  new  and  rigorous ;  but  the  f  Parliamentary 
History’  gives  no  echo  of  these  debates.  On  another  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  having  relation  to  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  old  grievance  of  patents,  the  same  reticence  is  not 
observed.  To  raise  money  James  had  sold  a  patent  em¬ 
powering  the  patentee  to  place  a  pecuniary  ^imposition’  on 


*  Though  not  exactly  germane  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Mr.  Townshend  has  preserved  a  report  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Lord- 
Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  to  the  whole  body  of  judges  (February  13th,  1602) 
before  going  to  their  circuits,  and  among  the  tasks  he  enjoins  them  are,  ‘to 
examine  justices  (of  the  peace)  touching  misdemeanors,  to  inform  Her  Majesty 
Iiovj  many  ale-houses  they  have  'pulled  down;  how  many  priests  they  have  taken,  and 
who  harbour  them  ;  and  of  all  these  matters  to  give  an  account  to  Her  Majesty  at 
your  return,  that  she  taking  notice  from  you,  the  good  justices  may  be  rewarded, 
and  the  evil  removed.’  Suppressing  ale-houses  and  capturing  priests  may  appear 
to  stand  in  curious  juxta-position,  but  the  importance  attached  to  the  latter  office 
enables  us  to  estimate  the  conception  formed  by  the  statesmen  of  that  age  of  the 
»evils  associated  with  the  ale-house  system  then  prevailing. 
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drinking-shops.  The  use  made  of  this  patent  galled  the 
loyal  lieges,  whose  discontent  found  a  voice  in  Parliament. 
The  Commons  remonstrated  with  the  King,  by  placing  th 
f  imposition’  upon  ale-houses  in  the  list  of  public  grievances 
and  at  an  interview  with  James  on  the  10th  of  July,  1610, 
the  King  answered  in  writing  : — 

‘  The  intent  of  that  ordinance  was  matter  of  reformation,  because  ale-houses  did 
multiply  overmuch  by  the  favour  of  licences ;  and  for  the  profit,  it  was  but  an 
incident  which  His  Majesty  least  regarded ;  and  that  it  might  be  done  by  law,  it 
was  warranted  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Lord  Popham  and  the  principal 
judges  of  the  land,  who,  upon  conference  with  others,  maintained  that,  referring 
the  power  of  licences  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  by  the  statute,  was  not  privative 
of  the  King’s  power  in  that  case.  But,  seeing  it  is  a  thing  so  much  desired  to  be 
removed,  and  especially  since  it  seemed  to  breed  a  jealousy  in  his  loving  subjects 
of  a  precedent  of  imposing  payment  upon  them  within  the  land,  be  it  laid  down 
and  no  more  taken.’ 

To  another  grievance,  f  the  monopoly  of  licence  of  wines/ 
the  King  replied  that,  f  saving  the  patent  already  issued,  he 
was  willing  for  a  law  restraining  any  such  licence  to  be  made,  in 
time  to  come/  The  King’s  crafty  disclaimer  of  issuing  f  impo¬ 
sitions  ’  for  lucre’s  sake  was  not  generally  credited,  we  may 
imagine ;  and,  when  ten  years  later  a  new  Parliament  was 
called,  we  find  that  on  the  19th  of  February,  1620,  in  the 
f  Committee  of  Grievances,’  Mr.  Noye  said  : — 


‘  There  are  some  patents  that  in  themselves  are  good  and  lawful,  but  abused  by 
the  patentees  in  the  execution  of  them,  who  perform  not  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  His  Majesty ;  and  of  such  a  kind  is  the  patent  for  inns,  but  those  that  have  the 
execution  abuse  it  by  setting  up  inns  in  forests  and  bye  villages,  only  to  harbour 
rogues  and  thieves,  and  such  as  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  shire,  who  best 
know  where  inns  are  fittest  to  be,  and  who  best  deserve  to  have  licences  for  them, 
have  suppressed  from  keeping  of  ale-houses;  for  none  is  now  refused  that  will 
make  a  good  composition.’ 

Mr.  Alford  complained  that  every  poor  man  wko  took  in  a 
borse  on  market  day  was  sued,  unless  ke  compounded  witb 
tke  patentees ;  and,  instead  of  restraining  tbe  number  of  inn¬ 
keepers  f  at  Batk  wkere  tkere  were  wont  to  be  but  six,  and 
tbe  town  desired  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  there  might  not  be  more , 
yet  be  increased  tbem  gradatim  from  six  to  twenty  inn¬ 
keepers.’  Tbe  House  of  Lords  inquired  into  various  charges 
against  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  and,  in  reference  to  tbe  Patent 
of  Inns,  tbey  found  tbat  be  bad 

‘Affronted  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  threatened  several  of  them  with  the 
Council  table  ;  and  becafise  there  were  certificates  sent  him  from  time  to  time  of 
those  alehouse  keepers  who  were  suppressed  for  ill  behaviour,  he  made  this  use 
of  it,  to  make  them  innkeepers ;  that  he  granted  licences  to  divers  base  fellows  to 
keep  inns,  and  sued  out  processes  against  4,000  for  keeping  inns  without  licences, 
and  for  the  price  of  horse-meat,  of  which  he  only  tried  two  suits.’ 

Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  wbo  bad  fled  tbe  country,  was  after¬ 
wards. 
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wards  sentenced  to  various  penalties,  the  last  of  which  was, 
e  that  he  he  ever  held  an  infamous  person/ 

With  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  anti-liquor  legislation  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  hut  we  are  ignorant  of  the  discussions  which  preceded, 
first,  the  1st  Charles  I.,  c.  3,  which  subjected  the  offending 
ale-house  keeper  to  the  penalty  previously  levied  on  the  ale¬ 
house  haunter,  and  brought  the  tavern  keeper  under  equal 
liability ;  and,  second,  the  3rd  Charles  I.,  c.  4.,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  unlicensed  seller  should  be  fined  20s.  to  the 
poor,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  month,  and,  on  a  repetition  of  the 
offence,  be  kept  in  durance  till  released  by  an  order  of  the 
justices  in  session  assembled.  The  latter  of  these  acts  was 
passed  in  1627,  but  the  ‘’tap  interest/  was  too  rampant,  or 
the  local  justices  were  too  corrupt  or  inert,  for  in  1635  the 
Lord-Keeper  Coventry,  in  addressing  the  judges,  forcibly 
affirmed,  ‘I  account  ale-houses  and  tippling-houses  the  greatest 
pests  in  the  kingdom.  Public-houses  are  the  public  stages  of 
drunkenness  and  disorder/ 

The  Long  Parliament  is  noted,  among  other  things,  for 
having  ordered,  on  May  16th,  1643,  that  the  justices  should 
enforce  the  1st  James  I.,  c.  10  (which  enacted  that  a  quart  of 
strong  beer  should  be  sold  for  Id.,  and  two  quarts  of  all 
other  beer  for  Id.),  and  for  further  agreeing  to  the  first 
excise  duties  levied  on  intoxicating  liquors.*  These  imposts 
are  said  to  have  given  general  dissatisfaction,  and  to  have 
strongly  operated  against  the  King  in  the  quarrel  then  pend¬ 
ing  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament.  It  is  possible  that 
the  social  reformers  in  the  House  consented  to  these  fiscal 
restrictions,  with  a  hope  that  moral  benefits  would  result, 
while  the  popular  party,  as  a  whole,  would  not  be  sorry  that 
all  the  odium  of  levying  the  duties  should  rest  upon  the 
King's  adherents. 

The  government  of  the  Puritans  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  much  improvement  of  ale-house  regimen, 
if  we  may  judge  from  descriptions  of  contemporary  writers 
concerning  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  at  the 
Restoration  (1660)  the  liquor-shop  contributed  most  power¬ 
fully  to  the  shameful  profligacy  that  broke  out  over  the 
kingdom.  One  member,  Mr.  Stevens,  had  the  boldness  to 
express  a  wish  that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  ‘against 
drinking*  of  healths/  but  no  one  supported  him. 


*  Strong  beer  selling  at  8s.  per  barrel  was  charged  Is.  duty;  beer  selling  at  6s. 
was  charged  6d.  Beer  made  for  home  consumption,  was  similarly  charged.  Ale¬ 
house  keepers  and  inn-holders  had  to  pay  2s.  per  barrel.  On  cider  and  perry  the 
first  buyer  was  charged  2s.  per  hogshead.  Wines  retailed  paid  besides  customs’ 
dues  a  tax  of  2d.  per  quart,  or  Id.  per  quart  when  imported  for  domestic  use. 
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Cognisance  was  now  taken  of  distilled  spirits  as  articles  of 
traffic,  and  we  see  the  gathering  of  that  new  tempest  of 
intemperance  which  raged  with  tremendous  violence  during 
the  first  half  of  the  following  century.  Charles  II.,  by  a 
legal  fiction,  was  supposed  to  have  ruled  during  his  eleven 
years*  exile,  so  that  the  acts  of  1660  are  dated  as  being 
passed  in  the  twelfth  of  his  reign.  By  the  12th  Charles  II., 
c.  23,  the  King*s  expenses  were  provided  for  by  a  tax  on  ale, 
beer,  cider,  perry,  and  other  liquors.  Each  gallon  of  strong 
waters  and  aqua  vitas  was  charged  Id.,  but  if  made  from  wine 
or  cider  imported  the  charge  was  2d.  Foreign  spirits  were 
charged  4d.  On  each  gallon  of  coffee  there  was  a  tax  of  4d., 
and  on  each  gallon  of  sherbet,  chocolate,  and  tea,  one  of  8d. 
The  household  beverages  were  generally  sold  ready  made,  so 
that  the  spirit-vendor  had  an  excise  advantage  over  the  tea- 
dealer  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one,  besides  the  vast 
difference  in  the  original  cost  of  the  raw  material.  The  next 
act  (12th  Charles  II.,  c.  24)  imposed  a  similar  scale  of  duties 
on  the  same  articles,  as  a  compensation  for  the  income 
derived  from  the  Court  of  Wards.  By  c.  25  of  the  same 
year,  wine  was  forbidden  to  be  sold  f  without  a  licence,  saving 
the  privileges  of  the  vintners  of  London  and  St.  Albans.* 
In  the  year  ending  Midsummer,  1685,  the  excise  on  ale  and 
beer  produced  £627,523.  18s.  8^d.,  and  on  spirits  imported 
£48,491.  3s.  8Jd.,  a  total  of  £676,015.  2s.  4Jd.,  yielding  a  net 
produce,  after  all  charges,  of  £585,289.  4s.  6d. 

Times  of  civil  commotion  and  foreign  war  are  never 
favourable  to  social  inquiry  and  reform ;  money,  too,  must  be 
found  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses,  and  financiers  are  apt 
to  get  careless  of  a  tender  conscience.  Hence  it  happened 
that  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  then  of  William 
alone,  and  afterwards  of  Anne,  the  Parliament  and  Govern¬ 
ment  appear  to  have  been  infatuated  on  the  subject  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  Ale-house  keepers 
were  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  justices,  but  every  en¬ 
couragement  was  given  to  the  still  more  dangerous  sellers  of 
strong  waters  and  liquid  fire.  By  the  10th  William  III.,  c. 
4,  a  check  was  given  to  the  f  excessive  distilling  of  spirits 
and  low  wines  from  corn,*  and  in  the  12th  and  13th  William, 
c.  11  (1700-1),  a  clause  was  inserted  (14)  requiring  all  spirit- 
sellers  to  be  licensed  in  the  same  way  as  the  keepers  of  ale¬ 
houses  were,  and  the  penalties  on  offenders  were  to  be  the 
same ;  but  with  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  who  was  herself 
too  fond  of  the  evil  cordials,  all  chance  of  amendment 
vanished.  By  the  1st  Anne,  stat.  2,  c.  14  (1702),  distillers 
and  all  persons  who  carried  on  other  trades  as  their  principal 
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business  were  permitted  to  sell  spirits  without  a  licence,  if 
they  did  not  permit  tippling  on  their  premises.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  headlong  legislation,  which  was  apparently 
not  resisted  by  any  active  body  of  members  of  Parliament, 
the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  frightfully  increased.  Prom 
524,000  gallons  in  1684,  the  consumption  had  risen  to 
3,520,000  in  1724,  an  arithmetical  testimony  to  the  power  of 
legal  patronage  in  stimulating  a  traffic  that  grows  with  the 
appetite  it  originates  and  develops.  Besides  this  amount  of 
proof  spirit,  nearly  twice  this  quantity  of  spirits  under  proof 
were  put  into  general  circulation  under  the  name  of  Oow 
wines/  This  plague  of  drink  raged  principally  in  London, 
where,  according  to  Maitland,  in  1725,  estimating  the  number 
of  houses  at  95,968,  and  of  inhabitants  at  700,000,  one  house 
in  every  six  sold  drink,  and  one  person  in  every  twenty-five 
was  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.*  Grin  had,  in  reality,  become  almost  as  universal  and 
afflicting  a  calamity  in  London  as  the  plague  of  gnats  in 
Egypt ;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that,  in  view  of  it, 
the  less  obtrusive  injuries  arising  from  the  sale  of  fermented 
liquors  should  have  been  comparatively  unnoticed.  That 
they  did  not  pass  without  some  observation  is  evident  from 
the  language  of  a  writer  in  the  f  Political  State  of  Great 
Britain-’  (October,  1735,  p.  357),  who  remarks,  CI  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  none  of  the  grand  juries  have  taken  notice  of  the 
very  great  number  of  ale-houses,  otherwise,  though  very 
improperly,  called  victualling-houses,  in  and  around  this 
city ;  for  though  they  do  not  destroy  the  health  of  the  people 
so  much  as  gin-houses,  yet  it  must  be  granted  that  the  great 
number  of  them  we  have  at  present  gives  great  temptation  to 
the  inferior  class  of  mankind  to  idle  away  their  time,  and  to 
spend  that  money  which  should  have  been  applied  to  the 
support  of  their  families/  The  gin  curse  claimed,  however, 
the  earliest  legislative  antidote,  and  an  attempt  to  furnish 
one  was  made  in  1729. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  made  a  presentment  in  March 
against  the  shops  selling  f  Geneva/  and  the  evil  had  already 
been  so  impressed  on  the  minds  of  members  of  Parliament, 
that  on  the  14th  of  April  (Old  Style)  the  House  in  Committee 


*  The  details  are  curious :  Brew-houses  171,  inns  207,  taverns  447,  ale-houses 
5,975,  brandy-shops  8,659,  coffee-houses  (nearly  all  of  them  selling  intoxicating 
liquors)  551 ;  a  total  of  16,010.  Exclusive  of  the  City  of  London  and  Southwark, 
the  Middlesex  magistrates’  report  in  1735  gave  a  total  of  7,044  drink-shops,  of 
which  4,939  were  licensed  and  2,105  were  unlicensed.  Maitland  gives  the  number 
of  bakers  in  the  whole  of  London  city  and  suburbs  (1725)  at  1,072,  butchers  1,515, 
cheesemongers  411,  fishmongers  159,  poulterers  217,  herbalists  1,214;  a  total  of 
4,588.  Such  were  the  respective  supplies  of  good  food  and  diluted  poison. 
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of  Ways  and  Means,  ‘'being  fully  apprised  of  tlie  great  mis- 
chiefs  occasioned  among  the  meaner  sort  of  people  by  the 
excessive  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  particularly  of  that 
called  Geneva  or  gin,  it  was  wisely  thought  proper  to  apply  a 
speedy  remedy  to  that  growing  evil,  and  to  restrain  the 
frequent  use  of  the  said  liquor,  by  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon 
it  and  upon  the  retailers*  Political  State  of  Great  Britain/ 
1729,  p.  491).  Three  resolutions  were  adopted,  laying  a 
duty  of  5s.  a  gallon  on  f  every  gallon  of  mixed  or  compound 
waters  or  spirits  commonly  called  gin/  except  held  by 
apothecaries,  and  imposing  on  each  licence  to  retail  this  gin 
a  duty  of  £20;  this  to  take  effect  from  June  24th.  The 
chronicler  states,  f  These  resolutions  being  the  next  day 
reported,  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  a  bill  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  thereupon,  which  had  a  quick  and  easy 
passage  through  both  Houses.'’  The  chief  movers  in  this 
measure  are  not  named ;  probably  they  were  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  M.P.  for  Reigate,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  some 
of  his  supporters  seven  years  later.  This  act  was  the  first  of 
thirty  public  acts  to  which  the  King  gave  his  assent  on  the 
14th  of  May,  when  he  closed  the  second  session  of  the  seventh 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  March  of  1733  a  change 
had  come  over  the  scene,  and  the  House  having  gone  into  a 
committee  to  consider  of  methods  for  encouraging  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  export  of  home-made  spirits,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole 
opened  the  discussion,  and  the  committee  resolved  that  the 
act  of  1729  had  been  a  discouragement  to  the  distilling  of 
spirits  from  corn  in  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
repealed ;  that  a  drawback  on  the  export  of  British  spirits  of 
£6.  8s.  per  tun  should  be  allowed ;  and  that  the  duty  on 
French  brandy  should  be  lowered  from  6s.  5d.  to  5s.  a  gallon. 
This  change  of  policy  was  attended  with  an  aggravation  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  wider  sale  of  spirits ;  a  strong  public 
sentiment  was  evoked,  and  petitions  from  influential  bodies, 
and  among  others  from  the  Middlesex  justices,  were  presented 
to  the  Commons;  and  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1736,  Sir 
J oseph  J ekyll,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  moved  in  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  sitting  to  consider  the  Middlesex  justices* 
petition,  a  series  of  four  resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to 
without  any  debate  by  the  House  in  Committee,  and  on 
March  8th,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  resolutions 
were  submitted  that  a  duty  of  20s.  per  gallon  should  be  levied 
on  all  spirituous  liquors,  and  a  sum  of  £50  paid  yearly  for  a 
licence  to  vend  them.  We  read  that  several  gentlemen 
testified  their  dislike  to  the  laying  on  of  so  high  a  duty  at 
once  upon  all  spirituous  liquors,  but  the  principal  speech  in 
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opposition  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pulteney,  whose 
remarks  are  reported  at  considerable  length,,  and  apparently 
with  substantial  fidelity.  An  abstract  of  this  address  will 
show  that  the  objections  to  prohibition  remain  in  much  the 
same  state  in  which  that  eminent  debater  left  them.  He 
admitted  the  manifold  mischiefs  arising  from  the  constant 
and  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,,  but,,  considering’  the 
duties  proposed  as  f  a  total  prohibition  upon  the  retail  of  such 
liquors/  he  proceeded  to  argue — 

11  Let  us  consider  that  the  distilling  trade  is  a  business  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  legal  authority  for  about  a  hundred  years,  and  that  it  has  been  not  only 
highly  approved,  but  very  much  encouraged  by  several  acts  of  Parliament  passed 
since  the  Revolution.  Under  such  public,  such  great,  and  such  solemn  sanctions, 
what  person  in  the  kingdom  could  imagine  that  the  trade  was  in  itself  pernicious, 
or  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  ?  No  man 
could;  and  accordingly  great  numbers  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  especially  within 
these  last  forty  years,  have  betaken  themselves  to  this  business,  and  have  employed  all 
the  money  they  were  masters  of  in  providing  materials  proper  for  the  business. 
And  further,  the  retailing  of  such  liquors  has  been  so  much  encouraged,  or  at  least 
connived  at,  that  there  is  not  now  an  inn,  an  ale-house,  or  a  coffee-house  in  the 
kingdom  but  what  owes  a  great  part  of  its  profits  to  their  retail,  by  which  means 
there  are  now  such  multitudes  of  families  in  the  kingdom  who  owe  their  chief,  if 
not  their  only,  support  to  the  distilling  or  retail  of  such  liquors,  that  they  very  well 
deserve  the  care  and  consideration  of  a  British  House  of  Commons.  The  only 
complaint  now  before  us  is  against  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  among  persons  of  inferior  rank.  There  is  no  complaint  against  the  liquors 
themselves,  nor  was  it  ever  said  that  a  moderate  use  of  any  sort  of  such  liquors 
was  hurtful ;  nay,  it  will  be  granted,  I  believe,  that  the  moderate  use  of  them  is 
upon  many  occasions  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  so  that  by  a  total  prohibition 
of  such  liquors  by  retail  we  seem  to  be  carrying  the  remedy  much  further  than  the 
disease,  even  with  respect  to  our  home-made  spirits.  But  with  respect  to  rum,  I 
am  sure  there  was  never  any  complaint  against  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of 
that  liquor  among  persons  of  inferior  rank,  therefore  I  can  see  no  reason  for  putting 
a  stop  to  its  retail;  and  when  we  consider  the  present  low  and  distressed  condition 
of  our  sugar  colonies,  and  that  they  are  now  chiefly  supported  by  the  sale  of  their 
rum,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  put  an  almost  entire  stop  to  the  consumption  of  that 
liquor  without  some  very  strong  and  very  urgent  reasons  for  so  doing.  From 
what  I  have  said  I  hope  no  gentleman  will  suppose  or  imagine  that  I  am  arguing 
against  our  taking  some  method  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  constant  and  excessive 
use  of  such  liquors  among  persons  of  inferior  rank.  No,  sir,  I  shall  readily  and 
willingly  agree  to  any  proper  method  for  that  purpose;  but  [repeating  the  objec¬ 
tions  before  stated  he  added]  I  have  likewise  so  great  a  regard  for  His  Majesty  and 
his  illustrious  family,  and  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom,  that  I  cannot 
give  my  consent  to  a  regulation  which  I  foresee  will  raise  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  Government,  and  may  produce  such  riots  and  tumults  as  may  endan¬ 
ger  our  present  establishment,  or  at  least  such  as  cannot  be  quelled  without  spilling 
the  blood  of  many  of  His  Majesty’s  most  faithful  subjects,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  [Suggesting  that  a  tax  lighter  than  the  one  proposed 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  since  there  were  no  complaints  against  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  brandy  and  rum,  he  proceeded]  Therefore  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  price 
of  all  home-made  spirits  were,  by  a  duty  to  be  laid  upon  them,  made  as  high  as 
the  price  of  rum  is  at  present,  it  would  prevent  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of 
them  among  the  vulgar.  It  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  but  a  total  prohibition  can 
be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  evil  complained  of,  because  we  all  know  that  the 
late  act  against  Geneva  (1729)  was  effectual  so  far  as  it  went.  It  was  made,  we 
know,  to  extend  only  to  compound  spirits,  and  with  respect  to  them  it  was  an 
effectual  remedy,  for  it  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of  such 
spirits  amongst  those  of  inferior  rank ;  but  some  of  the  distillers  immediately  began 
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to  make  a  sort  of  plain  spirit,  which,  I  believe,  in  derision  of  the  act,  they  called 
Parliament  brandy,  and  this  the  common  people  made  as  constant  and  as  excessive 
a  use  of  as  they  had  before  done  of  compound  spirits !  This  was  the  case  of 
that  act,  and  if  it  had  been  amended,  and  made  to  extend  to  all  home-made  spirits, 
instead  of  being  repealed  (1733),  there  would  never  have  been  occasion  for  any 
such  complaint  as  that  we  have  now  before  us.  Ho^  it  came  to  be  repealed,  I 
shall  not  now  take  upon  me  to  explain.  Let  us  but  revive  that  act,  extend  it  to  all 
home-made  spirits,  and  add  some  clauses  for  preventing  any  persons  selling  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors  without  a  licence,  and  I  am  convinced  the  remedy  would  be  found  to 
be  effectual.  [Assuming,  however,  that  a  total  prohibition  was  necessary,  Mr. 
Pulteney  argued  that  it  should  be  gradually  arrived  at.]  We  may  now  lay  on  a 
small  duty  upon  all  sorts  of  spirits  sold  by  retail,  and  a  small  duty  upon  licences 
for  selling  by  retail ;  we  may  increase  these  duties  the  next  session,  and  wTe  may  go  on 
increasing  yearly,  till  they  be  at  last  brought  up  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibi¬ 
tion.  By  this  method  people  will  have  time  to  look  about  them,  and  will  get  out 
of  the  trade  by  degrees,  which  will  make  it  the  less  hurtful  to  every  particular 
man,  and  the  more  easy  for  him  to  fix  himself  in  some  new  way  of  business,  by 
which  he  may  be  able  to  support  his  family.  I  have  often  heard  of  sumptuary  laws, 
by  which  certain  sorts  of  apparel,  or  rather  decorations,  had  been  forbid  to  be  worn 
by  persons  of  inferior  rank  ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  sumptuary  law,  by  which 
any  sort  of  victuals  or  drink  were  forbid  to  be  made  use  of  by  persons  of  a  low 
degree;  yet  this  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  what  seems  to  be  now  intended.  We  are 
absolutely  to  forbid  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  to  all  those  who  are  not  able  to 
purchase  a  certain  number  of  gallons  at  a  time.  A  poor  journeyman  or  labourer 
shall  not  have  a  dram — shall  not  have  a  glass  of  punch,  unless  he  can  spare  to  lay 
out  eight  or  ten  shillings  at  a  time,  which  I  am  sure  two-thirds  of  our  people 
cannot  well  spare  to  do ;  whereas  if  a  man  is  rich  enough  to  lay  out  eight  or  ten 
shillings  at  a  time,  or  profligate  enough  to  pawn  his  coat  in  order  to  raise  the 
money,  he  may  drink  as  much — he  may  commit  as  many  debauches  in  that  liquor 
as  he  pleases.  The  law,  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  the  British  Legislature  against 
the  excessive  drinking  of  spirits,  shall  put  no  restraint  upon  any  such  man.  If 
spirituous  liquors  even,  when  taken  in  the  most  moderate  way,  are  of  such  a  per¬ 
nicious  nature  that  they  ought  never  to  be  taken  without  the  advice  and  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  a  physician,  we  ought  to  take  care  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  by 
putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  to  taste  the 
bewitching  cup  without  such  advice  and  prescription  ;  but  if  the  moderate  use  of 
such  liquors  be  in  no  way  hurtful,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  our  making  any  invidious 
distinction  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  but  to  leave  the  moderate  use  of  such 
liquors  to  all,  and  take  all  proper  methods  for  preventing  them  being  immode¬ 
rately  used  by  any.  This,  I  think,  may  be  done  by  a  much  lower  duty  than  that 
now  proposed  ;  and,  therefore,  though  I  have  as  great  a  regard  for  the  health  and 
the  morals  of  the  people  as  any  gentleman  in  this  House,  yet  I  cannot  but  be  against 
the  motion  now  made  to  you,  because  of  the  terrible  consequences  with  which  it 
must  necessarily  be  attended.’ 

The  foregoing  speech  did  not  pass  without  reply,  but  we 
are  left  in  ignorance  who  was  the  principal  spokesman.  All 
that  we  are  told  is,  that  f  it  was  answered  in  general/  thus  : — * 

‘  That  no  sort  of  distilled  spirituous  liquor  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
support  of  nature ;  that  such  liquors  were  at  first  used  only  by  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  in  some  dangerous  distempers,  and  were  never  dispensed 
by  them  but  in  small  quantities ;  but  when  such  things  were  to  be  met  with  at  every 
corner,  and  people  left  at  liberty  to  take  as  much  of  them  as  they  pleased,  few 
persons  could  keep  themselves  within  any  bounds,  because  a  small  quantity 
deprived  them  of  their  reason,  and  the  companions  they  usually  met  with  at  such 
places  encouraged  and  tempted  them  to  drink  to  excess.  That  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  this  excess  without  greatly  diminishing  the  number  of  retailers  of  such 
liquors,  and  raising  the  price  so  high  as  to  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  all  persons 
of  inferior  rank,  who  were  the  only  sort  of  people  that  were  generally  apt  to  make 
a  custom  of  getting  drunk  with  them  ;  yet  that  very  few  of  the  better  sort  of  people 
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had  ever  been  found  to  commit  frequent  debauches  in  such  liquors  ;  and,  even  with 
respect  to  them,  by  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  meet  with  such  liquors  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  the  temptations  which  might  arise  from 
promiscuous  company,  or  from  companions  and  friends  meeting  together,  would 
be  entirely  taken  away,  and  very  few  persons  were  so  ridiculously  abandoned  as  to 
get  drank  by  themselves  without  any  company  or  conversation.  That  they  were 
very  sensible  of  the  difficulties  to  which  great  numbers  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects 
would  be  reduced  by  the  duties  to  be  laid  upon  the  retail  of  such  liquors  ;  but  the 
interest  of  any  particular  man  must  give  way  to  the  general  interest,  and  where 
the  preservation  of  society  was  so  visibly  and  so  essentially  concerned,  the  prejudice 
that  some  few  particular  persons  might  suffer  was  not  to  be  regarded.  That  with 
respect  to  rum  and  brandy,  it  was  very  certain  that  they  likewise  had  been  often 
drunk  to  a  very  great  excess,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  laid  upon  them,  and 
were  as  pernicious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  as  any  home-made  spirit. 
That  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  a  higher  duty  upon  home-made  spirits,  which 
were  the  manufacture  of  the  subjects  of  this  island,  than  upon  rum  and  brandy, 
especially  the  latter  ;  and  that  if  our  sugar  islands  should  suffer  a  little  by  lessening 
the  consumption  of  rum,  they  need  not  complain,  when  they  considered  that  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  mother  country,  the  general  interest  of  which  was 
always  to  be  preferred  to  the  particular  interest  of  any  colony ;  and  if  any  sort  of 
spirit  should  be  exempted  from  the  duties  then  to  be  imposed,  the  retailers  would 
sell  all  sorts  of  spirits  under  that  denomination,  and  the  distillers  would  compound 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  fallacy.  That 
they  would  willingly  agree  to  the  method  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  of 
laying  on  but  a  small  duty  at  once,  and  raising  that  duty  by  degrees,  but  they  were 
sorry  that  the  laying  on  a  small  duty  would  not  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evil  so  loudly  complained  of ;  and  if  the  ferment  which  was  then  in  the  nation 
against  all  sorts  of  spirituous  liquors  should  be  allowed  to  subside,  they  were 
afraid  they  would  never  be  able  to  get  any  new  act  passed  for  raising  that  duty, 
because  of  the  multitudes  of  people  that  would  always  be  engaged  by  their  own 
private  interest  to  oppose  the  passing  of  any  such  law  ;  therefore  they  thought  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  conjuncture,  in  order  to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  a  practice  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  justly  complained 
of,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  for  agreeing  with  the  question.’ 

Mr.  Pulteney’s  speech  had  made  so  little  impression  that 
the  first  of  the  resolutions  was  passed  without  a  division,  as 
was  also  the  second;  and  on  the  17th  of  March  two  other 
resolutions  for  transferring'  to  the  f  Aggregate  Fund'’  all  the 
receipts  from  duties  on  spirits,  and  charging  this  fund  with 
all  the  payments  chargeable  on  the  duties,  were  agreed  to 
after  a  debate,  but  without  a  division.  On  the  19th  all  the 
resolutions  were  reported  to  the  House,  and  again  debated, 
but  were  at  last  agreed  to  without  a  division  ;  and  after  the 
resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  House  in  Committee,  on  Feb.  24th, 
had  been  read,  it  was  resolved  that  a  bill  founded  upon  them 
should  be  brought  in,  and  that  the  Master  of  the  Polls,  Sir 
Charles  Turner,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Dod- 
dington.  Sir  George  Oxenden,  and  Mr.  Winnington  should 
prepare  and  bring  in  the  same.  On  Monday,  March  29th,  the 
Master  of  the  Polls  (Sir  J.  Jekyll)  presented  the  bill,  which 
was  entitled  c  A  Bill  for  Laying  a  Ducy  upon  the  Retailers  of 
Spirituous  Liquors,  and  for  Licensing  the  Retailers  thereof/ 
and  was  read  a  first  time  March  31st.  It  passed  a  second 
reading,  and  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
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April  6 tli.  A  petition  against  tlie  bill  was  read  from  the 
merchants  and  planters .  trading  to  and  interested  in  the 
British  sugar  colonies  in  America,  and  a  motion  was  made 
that  the  petition  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
bill,  and  the  petitioners  should  be  heard  by  counsel  before 
the  committee,  but  this  motion  after  a  debate  was  lost.  A 
petition  from  the  merchants  of  Bristol  was  then  read,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  April  7th  the  bill  went  into 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  made  some  progress  in  it, 
without  auy  great  debate  or  discussion.  Next  day  a  petition 
from  the  merchants  and  owners  of  ships  in  Liverpool  was 
presented  against  the  bill,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
April  9th  the  House  resolved  to  instruct  itself  in  committee 
that  it  had  power  to  admit  a  clause  f  enabling  persons  who 
had  exercised  the  business  of  distillation  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  or  were  then  bound  as  apprentices  to  such  business, 
to  exercise  and  follow  any  other  trade  or  business  in  any 
city,  town,  or  place  in  England/  thus  throwing  open  the 
industry  of  the  country  to  persons  who  might  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  quit  the  distilling  business.  In  these  days  of  unre¬ 
stricted  trade,  the  need  for  such  a  clause  130  years  ago  is  an 
index  of  a  great  social  change. 

The  same  day  a  strong  debate  arose  on  the  question  what 
sum  should  be  appropriated  to  the  royal  income  in  lieu  of  the 
supposed  loss  that  would  result  from  the  operation  of  the  bill. 
The  proposal  of  the  Government  to  appropriate  £70,000  was 
carried  after  a  proposal  to  substitute  £43,000  had  been  lost 
by  109  against  211.  On  the  14th  of  April  the  £70,000  clause 
was  again  debated  on  the  report  of  the  committee  being  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and  it  was  warmly  argued  that  instead  of  a  loss  to 
the  revenue,  the  increased  excise  on  beer  and  ale  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  lessened  receipts  from  spirits,  while 
it  was  answered  that  no  such  compensation  could  be  expected, 
and  the  leading  speaker  on  this  side  thus  expressed  himself 

4  Sir,  1  am  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  beer  and  ale  depends  upon  the  decrease  or  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors,  that  I  believe  they  generally  increase  or  decrease  together.  It  is 
not  the  consumption  of  either  of  these  liquors  that  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
nature  which  raises  the  excise  to  its  present  height ;  it  is  the  consumption  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  debauches  and  extravagancies  of  the  people,  and  these  depend  upon  so 
many  accidents  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  in  time  past,  or  to  gues3 
at  the  consumption  that  may  be  thereby  occasioned  in  time  to  come.  Yet  I  am 
persuaded  that  nothing  will  tend  more  to  the  preventing  those  debauches  and 
extravagancies  in  time  to  come,  and  to  the  rendering  our  people  sober,  frugal,  and 
industrious,  than  the  removing  out  of  their  way  the  many  temptations  they  are  now 
exposed  to  by  the  great  number  of  gin-shops  and  other  places  for  the  retail  of 
spirituous  liquors ;  for  before  a  man  becomes  flustered  with  beer  or  ale  he  has  time 
to  reflect  and  to  consider  the  many  misfortunes  to  which  he  exposes  himself  and 
his  family  by  idling  away  his  time  at  an  ale-house,  whereas  any  spirituous  liquor 
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in  a  moment  deprives  him  of  all  reflection,  so  that  he  either  gets  quite  drunk  at 
the  gin-shop,  or  runs  to  the  ale-house  and  there  finishes  his  debauch,  or  at  least 
empties  his  pocket.  From  hence,  sir,  I  think  it  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
bill  now  under  consideration,  if  it  passes  into  a  law,  will  diminish  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  and  ale,  and  consequently  the  produce  of  the  excise  on  those 
liquors  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  and  the  produce  of  the 
duty  on  them.’ 

The  opposite  view  was  dexterously  maintained,  and  as 
much  useful  information  is  contained  in  the  argument,  we 
present  it  in  the  words  of  the  report,  which  omits  the 
speaker’s  name  : — 

‘  Granting  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  amount  of  the  excise  proceeds 
from  the  debauches  and  extravagancies  of  the  people,  it  is  well  known  that  those 
who  once  get  into  the  way  of  committing  debauches  in  gin,  can  have  no  relish  for 
even  the  strongest  malt  liquors ;  and  I  am  convinced  there  are  very  few  instances, 
if  any,  that  ever  a  club  of  excessive  gin  drinkers  went  from  a  gin-shop  either  to 
finish  their  debauch,  or  empty  their  pockets,  by  drinking  excise  beer  at  an  ale¬ 
house  ;  because,  even  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  generally  take  small  beer  or  water 
and  mix  it  up  with  gin,  and  many  of  them  continue  at  the  gin-shop  till  they 
cannot  find  their  way  to  an  ale-house,  or  even  to  their  own  beds,  if  they  have  any, 
but  content  themselves  with  the  clean  straw  which  at  some  of  those  places  they 
can  have  for  nothing ;  so  that  even  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  we  must  conclude 
that  those  who  have  once  taken  to  the  excessive  drinking  of  gin,  give  over  almost 
entirely  the  drinking  of  beer  or  ale,  and  if  we  can  by  these  place  them  under  a 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  drinking  of  strong  beer  or  ale,  we  must  necessarily 
very  much  increase  the  consumption.  By  the  inquest  of  His  Majesty’s  justices  of 
the  peace,  at  Hicks’s  Hall,  on  the  ninth  of  January  last,  we  find  there  were  then 
within  Westminster,  Holborn,  the  Tower,  and  Finsbury  division  (exclusive  of 
London  and  Southwark),  7,044  houses  and  shops  wherein  Geneva  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  were  publicly  sold  by  retail,  of  which  they  had  got  an  account, 
and  that  they  believed  it  was  very  far  short  of  the  true  number,  from  whence,  if 
we  include  London  and  Southwark  and  the  other  places  within  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  I  think  I  may  modestly  compute  there  ai-e  20,000  houses  and  shops  within 
the  bills  of  mortality  where  Geneva  and  other  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  by  retail, 
and  though  the  people  within  the  bills  of  mortality  are  computed  to  be  but  a  fifth 
or  a  sixth  part  of  the  people  of  England,  yet  I  shall  reckon  but  20,000  houses 
and  shops  in  all  the  other  parts  of  England  where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  by 
retail,  the  whole  being  40,000.  Now,  to  each  of  these  houses  I  shall  allow  but  ten 
customers  who  are  excessive  drinkers  of  gin — such  I  call  those  who  may  drink 
about  half  a  pint  a  day,  one  with  another — and  ten  customers  who  are  moderate 
drinkers  of  that  liquor — such  I  call  those  who  do  not  drink  above  half  a  quartern 
a  day,  one  day  with  another — this  makes  in  all  England  400,000  excessive  drinkers 
and  400,000  moderate  drinkers  of  spirituous  liquors ;  and  considering  how  univer¬ 
sally  the  custom  of  drinking  them  has  got  in  among  the  common  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  I  believe  this  number  will  not  be  reckoned  too  large.  Let 
us  next  suppose  that  if  the  retail  of  such  liquors  were  entirely  prohibited,  and 
those  drinkers  of  gin  should  return  to  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  that  each  of  the 
excessive  drinkers  of  gin  would  for  the  future  drink  a  pint  of  strong  beer  a  day, 
one  day  with  another,  and  each  of  the  moderate  drinkers  half  a  pint  a  day,  one 
with  another,  more  than  they  drink  at  present  —  we  may  from  these  see  how 
greatly  the  consumption  of  beer  and  ale  would  be  hereby  increased,  for  400,000 
pints  and  400,000  half  pints  make  600,000  pints,  or  75,000  gallons  a  day,  which 
makes  27,375,000  gallons,  or  805,147  barrels,  in  a  year.  The  excise  at  4s.  6d.  per 
barrel  upon  this  increase  in  the  consumption  would  produce  an  increase  in  the 
excise  upon  beer  and  ale  of  4481,158  yearly,  one  half  of  which,  being  490,579, 
would  belong  to  the  civil  list;  and  that  my  computation  of  gin  drinkers  is  within 
bounds  appears  from  hence, — that  the  supposed  400,000  excessive  drinkers  at  half 
a  pint  a  day,  and  the  400,000  moderate  drinkers  at  half  a  quartern  a  day,  consume 
but  31,250  gallons  a  day,  which  is  11,396,250  gallons  a  year,  the  duties  upon  which 
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at  3d.  a  gallon  amount  to  but  £142,453  per  annum ;  whereas  the  duties  upon  these 
liquors  for  this  last  year  amounted  to  £154,094,  and  we  cannot  suppose  but  that 
there  are  some  frauds  with  respect  to  the  collecting  of  these  duties  as  in  most 
others.  ’ 

The  G-overnmant  carried  their  point  by  183  to  110  votes. 
On  April  16th,  a  clause  was  moved  to  exempt  punch  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  provided  At  be  made  or  mixed  with  two 
parts  water  at  least  in  the  presence  of  the  buyer,  and  that  the 
spirit  with  which  the  said  liquor  is  to  be  made  be  not  sold 
and  retailed  in  a  less  quantity  than  one  pint,  or  at  a  less 
price  than  after  the  rate  of  5s.  per  gallon/  The  colonial 
interest  concentrated  its  strength  in  favour  of  this  clause, — 
the  ruin  of  colonial  planters  and  rum  merchants,  the  necessity 
of  getting  sugar  from  French  colonies,  and  the  superseding 
of  punch  by  French  wines,  being  among  the  chief  reasons 
assigned  for  its  adoption.  The  answers  returned  had  respect 
to  the  greatness  of  the  evil  which  punch  was  concerned 
in  promoting,  the  possibility  of  devising  other  modes  of 
relief  to  the  colonies,  and  the  likelihood  that  if  punch  were 
abandoned,  port,  ale,  and  home-made  wines  would  take  its 
place.  The  other  side,  in  responding,  made  a  charge  which 
showed  how  partial  would  be  the  operation  of  this  bill  in 
dealing1  with  the  national  vice  : — 


£  When  the  hon.  gentleman  was  pleased  to  find  fault  with  the  great  number  of 
our  punch-houses,  I  wish  he  had  added  taverns  and  ale-houses,  for  I  am  convinced 
the  great  number  of  the  latter  is  as  sensible  a  grievance  as  the  great  number  of  the 
former,  and  the  latter  have  contrived  and  daily  practise  many  more  temptations 
for  people  to  tipple  and  loiter  away  their  time  than  have  ever  as  yet  been  con¬ 
trived  by  the  former.  But  the  unbounded  liberty  that  has  for  so  many  years  been 
given  to  the  setting  up  of  public-houses  of  all  kinds  does  not  proceed  from  lienee, 
that  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  liberty  were  not  foreseen  or  generally  felt. 
On  the  contrary,  the  grievance  has  been  most  sensibly  felt  and  loudly  complained 
of ;  but  by  an  error  in  politics  we  had  made  it  the  interest  of  those  to  multiply 
such  houses  whose  business  it  was,  and  who  only  had  the  power,  to  prevent  their 
increase.’ 

This  last  remark  was  a  strong  indictment  of  the  whole 
governmental  policy  and  the  justices^  administration  of  the 
licensing  system  for  the  previous  seventy  years.  On  a  divi¬ 
sion  the  clause  was  rejected  by  203  to  98  votes,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time.  In  the  Lords  it 
made  its  way  rapidly.  As  a  money  bill  it  dould  not  be 
altered,  f  and  though  several  of  their  lordships  expressed 
their  dislike  to  the  bill  in  general,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
particular  clauses  in  it,  yet  they  said  they  thought  the  exces¬ 
sive  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  required  an  immediate 
remedy  ;  therefore  they  were  for  agreeing  to  the  bill,  such  as 
it  was,  rather  than  allow  that  prodigious  enormity  to  continue 
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for  another  year  ...  so  that  it  was  passed  in  that  House 
without  any  considerable  debate  or  opposition/* 

That  this  act,  which  came  into  operation  at  Michaelmas  of 
the  same  year  (1736),  did  not  effect  the  object  desired  is 
certain ;  but  any  failure  attending'  it  is  more  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  officers  of  the  law  than  to  the  law  itself.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  looked  coldly  upon 
it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  subordinate  officials 
concerned  in  its  execution  did  their  duty.  It  is  certain  that 
they  relaxed  their  exertions  when  the  greatest  vigilance  was 
called  for.  The  little  dependence  that  could  be  placed  on  the 
local  constables  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  those  employed  by  the  Middlesex  justices  in  1735  in 
preparing-  their  report  were  sellers  of  gin,  and  were  charged 
by  the  magistrates  with  trying  to  conceal  rather  than  expose 
the  evils  of  the  system.  Nothing  but  a  faithful  and  well 
organised  detachment  of  constabulary  could  have  carried  out 
the  law ;  and  even  then,  as  the  sale  of  all  other  intoxicating 
liquors  was  permitted,  much  illicit  sale  of  gin  could  have  been 
carried  on.  To  say,  however,  as  some  have  done,  that  no  benefit 
was  produced,  and  that  more  spirits  were  sold  after  the  law 
than  before,  is  to  run  in  the  face  of  irrefragable  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  In  London  sensibly,  and  over  the  whole 
kingdom  more  visibly,  good  results  were  manifest,  and  in 
consulting  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  we  find 
(for  1743,  p.  200)  the  following  return  as  to  the  manufacture 
of  distilled  liquors  : — 


June  24, 

June  24, 

June  24, 

1735-6. 

1736-7. 

1737-8. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Proof  Spirits  . 

6,0S3;016 

4,233,072 

5,401,902 

Bow  Wines  . 

9,972,1471 

6,751,468§ 

8,888,908 

The  year  1736-7  thus  showed  a  decrease  of  1,800,000 
gallons  of  proof  spirit  (30  per  cent.)  and  3,000,000  gallons 
of  low  wines  (33  per  cent.),  although  one  quarter  of  the  year 
(June  to  September,  1736)  was  not  included  under  the  law, — 
the  very  quarter,  also,  when  there  would  be  the  greatest 
activity  in  making*  and  selling  the  gin,  before  the  duties  of 

*  ‘  Political  State  of  Great  Britain.’  1736. 
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tlie  new  law  had  come  into  force.  Lord  Chesterfield  after¬ 
wards  expressed  regret  that  the  policy  of  charging  the  duty 
at  the  still-head  had  not  been  adopted  instead  of  levying  it 
on  the  retailer. 

A  new  Parliament^  which  met  in  December;  1741;  was 
opposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  Government;  and;  Sir 
Robert  having  resigned;  a  fresh  Ministry  was  formed;  which 
included  some  of  Pulteney’s  friends.  By  this  Cabinet;  and 
partly  with  the  hope  of  raising  a  larger  revenue;  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  Commons  for  repealing  the  act  of  1736;  and 
replacing  it  by  one  which  lowered  the  licence  fee  to  20s.; 
and  placed  a  duty  of  from  Id.  to  6d.  a  gallon  on  the  still 
head;  the  issue  of  licences  being  restricted  to  keepers  of 
taverns;  victualling-houses,  inns,  ale-houseS;  and  coffee-houses. 
The  historian  says  that  this  bill  was  hurried  through  the 
Commons  with  great  speed  and  small  discussion ;  but  on 
reaching  the  Lords  a  determined  resistance  was  offered  to  its 
progress.  Of  the  debates  that  ensued  there  is  no  authentic 
verbatim  report;  though  both  the  f  Gentleman’s  Magazine’  and 
the  ‘  London  Magazine’  gave  very  copious  accounts  from  the 
pens  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Cobbett  is  very 
angry  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  biographer  for  relating  that  the 
doctor  had  confessed  that  his  copy  of  the  debates  was  chiefly 
composed  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  insists;  on  the  con¬ 
trary;  that  they  were  f  unusually  authentic.’  For  proof  he 
refers  to  the  manuscript  notes  of  Archbishop  Seeker;  but  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  Lords’  debates  on  the  Gin  Act,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  these  reports  by  no  means  sustains  Mr.  Cobbett’ s 
decision.  Johnson  never  denied  being  supplied  with  heads 
and  fragments  of  the  real  speeches;  and  how  he  manipulated 
them  is  obvious  on  putting*  Seeker’s  notes  side  by  side  with 
the  doctor’s  published  effusions.  As  to  phraseology;  Gordon’s 
reports  seem  to  have  come  nearer  than  Johnson’s  to  the 
ijosissima  verba  of  the  lay  and  spiritual  peers.  Any  epitome 
or  anatysis  here  of  the  speeches  then  delivered  is  incompatible 
with  our  decreasing  space.  Dr.  Seeker,  who  was  then  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  repealing  bill,  and 
his  notes  are  a  truly  valuable  addition  to  our  authentic  Par 
liamentary  memorials.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  February 
15th,  1743.  February  21st,  Lord  Hervey  moved  that  three 
physicians.  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Leigh,  and  Dr.  Barker  might  be 
summoned  to  give  their  opinions  concerning  the  drinking’  of 
spirituous  liquors.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Hardwicke),  and  the  Earl  of  Bath 
(Pulteney),  and  supported  by  Lord  Lonsdale  and  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  f  Several  other  lords  spoke.’  Contents,  17  ;  non- 
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contents,  33.  Next  day,  February  22nd,  tbe  bill  came  on  for 
a  second  reading ;  it  was  opposed  by  Lord  Hervey,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Earl  Chesterfield,  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Lonsdale,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (the  celebrated  Dr.  Sherlock),  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Earl  Bathurst,  Earl  Cholmondeley,  Earl  Carteret, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Earl  Ilay.  On  a  division  the  votes 
stood — Contents,  59;  proxies,  23  :  total,  82.  Non-contents, 
38;  proxies,  16:  total,  54.  All  the  ten  bishops  present  voted 
against  it,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Potter. 
February  24th,  on  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  Earl 
Lonsdale  moved  that  the  noble  Lord  (Delawar)  f  may  leave 
the  chair  /  His  speech,  a  very  vigorous  one,  was  followed  by 
f  a  long  silence/  but  the  silence  was  succeeded  by  a  very 
animated  debate,  traversing  the  whole  question,  the  leading 
speakers  being  Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Bath,  and  Hervey;  but 
the  House  went  into  Committee  by  a  vote  of  56  to  35.  After 
going  through  committee,  a  motion  was  made  to  f  defer  the 
third  reading  till  Tuesday/  which  was  lost  by  52  votes  to  29. 
February  25th,  on  the  third  reading,  its  rejection  was  moved 
by  Lord  Hervey,  who  was  very  ably  supported  by  Earl 
Lonsdale,  and  opposed  by  Earl  Carteret,  one  of  whose 
remarks  is  sufficiently  singular  ta  be  quoted :  f  Our  chief 
revenues  are  from  follies,  our  tobacco,  our  tea,  and  the  last 
hath  made  way  for  gin  ! ;  The  division  list  showed — Contents, 
59;  proxies,  23:  total,  82.  Non-contents,  38;  proxies,  17: 
total,  55.  All  the  bishops  present,  ten,  voted  against  the  third 
reading,  and  with  five  lay  lords  they  entered  their  dissent 
from  the  result  of  the  division.  A  protest,  signed  by  ten 
peers,  was  also  entered  on  the  journals. 

So  ended  this  memorable  struggle.  The  evil  flowed  on 
like  a  torrent,  and  in  a  few  years  higher  duties  were  found 
necessary  to  contend  against  the  stream,  of  misery  and  crime 
which  the  liquor  trade  was  interminably  pouring  forth.  Few 
sessions  passed  without  the  same  subject  demanding  and 
exacting  renewed  attention.  George  III.,  the  youthful  sove¬ 
reign,  grew  grey  and  half-forgotten  in  his  seclusion,  and  still 
Parliament  was  straining  at  the  ancient  difficulty.  The  licens¬ 
ing  system  was  revised  in  1828,  but  a  lowering  of  the  duty 
on  gin  sent  a  new  current  of  pollution  through  the  social 
system,  and,  in  casting  about  for  a  remedy,  the  united  wisdom 
of  Parliament  fixed  upon  a  measure  to  abolish  the  beer  tax, 
followed  by  another  to  exempt  the  sale  of  beer  and  ale  from 
magisterial  jurisdiction.  The  circle  of  absurdity  was  thus 
completed.  It  had  been  found  necessary,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  prevent  the  uncertificated  sale  of  beer . 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  be  3 
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found  equally  necessary  (even  by  the  men  wbo  rejected  a  more 
stringent  act),  to  prevent  the  uncertificated  sale  of  spirits ; 
and  now,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  gravely  proposed  to  cure  the  evils  arising  from  the  certi¬ 
ficated  sale  of  spirits  by  permitting  the  uncertificated  sale  of 
beer !  The  chief  men  on  both  sides  of  both  Houses  supported 
the  proposal,  though  a  wiser  minority  strove,  first  to  defeat  the 
measure,  and  then  to  limit  its  mischief  by  restricting  its 
operation  to  the  sale  of  beer  for  consumption  off  the  premises. 
The  debates  that  accompanied  the  passing  of  the  beer  bill  and 
the  subsequent  bills,  introduced  for  its  amendment,  are  rich 
in  instruction.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  were  warned  of 
varied  and  numerous  disastrous  consequences,  but  one  peculiar 
result  of  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  foreseen.  It  was 
intended  to  raise  up  a  new  class  of  ale-houses  not  selling 
spirits,  and  therefore  tending  to  wean  the  people  from  spirit¬ 
drinking  habits ;  but  by  putting  such  houses  alongside  gin- 
shops,  and  by  putting  them  out  of  the  magisterial  jurisdiction, 
the  authors  of  the  bill  were  offering  a  temptation  to  the 
keepers  of  them  to  seek  to  become  publicans,  and  likewise  a 
temptation  to  the  magisterial  benches  to  qualify  them  to 
become  so.  In  sober  fact,  both  temptations  soon  arose,  and 
have  been  very  successful;  so  that  the  new  class  of  houses 
that  were  intended  to  supplant  the  gin-shops  have  become 
the  most  common  means  of  multiplying  their  number  and 
their  pestiferous  effects. 

The  continued  abounding  of  drunkenness  led,  in  1834,  to 
some  noble  parliamentary  action  of  Mr.  James  Silk  Bucking¬ 
ham,  M.P.  for  Sheffield.  Sheffield,  then,  had  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  a  man  whom  all  good  men  could  esteem,  and  whom 
posterity  will  gratefully  remember.  On  June  3d,  he  delivered 
a  speech  at  once  comprehensive  and  concise,  in  support  of  a 
motion  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  great  increase  of  drunkenness,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  means  of  preventing  its  further  spread.  Sir  George 
Strickland  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  Althorp,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  f  did  not  see  any  beneficial  effect  that 
was  likely  to  arise  from  the  committee/  and  so  opposed  its 
appointment.  Mr.  Cobbett  recommended  the  Government  to 
purchase  one  or  two  million  copies  of  his  sermon  on  drunken¬ 
ness  and  circulate  them  through  the  country.  Mr.  Kobinson 
wanted  a  bill  instead  of  a  committee.  Mr.  Pease  supported 
the  motion ;  Mr.  Hume  opposed  it.  f  The  only  remedy  was 
education/  Mr.  J.  Maxwell,  Sir  P.  Bateson,  Sir  H.  Verney, 
Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Cayley,  and 
Col.  Williams,  all  successively  supported  the  motion.  Mr. 
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Warburton  re-echoed  Mr.  Hnme^s  opinions.  Lord  Althorp 
refused  to  yield  to  Colonel  Evans'’ s  request  to  consent  to  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  on  a  division  by  sixty-four  votes 
against  forty-seven.  The  committee  so  appointed  elected  Mr. 
Buckingham  its  chairman,  and  much  important  evidence  was 
accumulated ;  but  on  the  5th  of  August,  when  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham  brought  up  the  report,  a  f  scene 3  took  place,  disgraceful 
to  the  leading  actors.  First  of  these  was  Mr.  Hawes,  M.P. 
for  Lambeth,  who  had,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  told  the  House, 
f  attended  the  sittings  of  the  committee  three  or  four  times 
only,  and  then  for  a  short  period,  during  which  his  object  had 
been  to  browbeat  and  puzzle  the  witnesses,  to  make  it  out 
that  no  legislative  remedy  could  be  applied/  Mr.  Hawes 
contended  that  the  committee  had  no  right  to  make  a  report, 
but  was  informed  by  the  Speaker  that  every  select  committee 
was  bound  to  do  so.  He  then  attacked  the  report  in  violent 
language,  and  moved  that  it  should  not  be  printed.  Mr. 
Buckingham  replied  to  him,  and  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Baines, 
M.P.  for  Leeds.  Mr.  O’Connell  then  spoke,  and  only  a 
quotation  will  do  him  justice  : — ■ 

‘Did  the  committee  not  understand  what  they  had  to  do?  To  be  sure  they 
seemed  to  have  been  a  little  muddled — there  must  have  been  some  mud  in  the 
water ;  and  he  saw  that  the  hon.  gentleman’s  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who 
drank  nothing  but  water — nothing  but  solid  water  ?  But  ought  the  House  to  meet 
this  proposition,  when  the  committee  came  before  them  with  so  silly,  so  absurd  a 
suggestion  as  that  of  preventing  the  importation  of  spirits  ?  *  *  *  Distillation 

was  to  be  confined  to  the  chemists  only !  But  he  begged  pardon  of  the  House  for 
detaining  them  with  such  trash.  If  they  allowed  this  report  to  be  printed  they 
would  encourage  every  drivelling  legislator.  Oh,  yes !  they  would  have  some 
snail-paced  legislator  moving  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
preventing  flies  from  destroying  butter  or  honey.’ 

Colonel  Williams  f  thought  the  House  bound  to  receive  the 
report,  and  have  it  printed.  Whatever  ridicule  might  attach 
to  the  course,  he  would  take  care  to  place  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  journals  of  the  House — “  Resolved,  that  the 
petitions  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  this  House  for  cheap 
bread  ought  to  be  met  by  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of 
converting  human  food  into  useless  and  destructive  drink. 
That  from  a  time  (to  be  fixed)  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits 
from  grain  should  be  at  once  and  entirely  prohibited  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.”  3  Lord  Sandon  f  implored  the  House 3 
to  allow  of  the  printing  of  the  report.  Mr.  Brotherton  con¬ 
tended  that  if  the  House  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  they  would  find  that  the  happiness  and  best 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  greatly  promoted.  After 
other  remarks,  the  House  divided  on  the  question  of  printing 
the  report;  and  there  appeared — Ayes,  63;  Noes,  31 :  majority 
32.  Father  Mathew’s  movement  afterwards  opened  up  to 
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Mr.  O’Connell  another  view  of  the  temperance  question,  but 
for  his  vituperative  attack  he  owed  an  amende  honorable  to 
Mr.  Buckingham,  which  we  hope  he  rendered  at  the  last.  His 
style  of  abuse  was  to  a  certain  extent  repeated  in  the  columns 
of  the  press,  and  notably  so  by  the  Times.  The  only  daily 
newspaper  taking  a  directly  opposite  course  was  the  Morning 
Herald ,  which  then  often  treated  social  topics  with  equal 
candour  and  ability. 

The  Parliamentary  debates  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Wine  Licence 
Bill  of  1860,  on  Mr.  Somes’s  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  on  Mr. 
Lawson’s  Permissive  Bill,  and  on  other  questions  bearing 
upon  the  causes  of  public  intemperance,  can  only  be  signalled 
as  we  pass.  Some  of  them  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism 
in  preceding  numbers  of  this  periodical.* 

Other  debates  more  beneficial  to  the  whole  community  than 
any  that  have  yet  been  chronicled  or  have  transpired,  will  by 
and  bye  be  coming  due. 

A  Parliament  really  determined  to  dive  into  causes,  and  to 
stop  the  sources  of  social  mischief,  will  have  much  to  say  and 
do  that  has  never  been  said  and  done  upon  the  liquor  traffic  of 
the  kingdom.  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  past  would  be  of  no 
trifling  service  in  excluding  from  future  discussions  errors  of 
reasoning  and  of  fact.  What  is  wanted  is  a  work  that  should 
present  in  a  condensed  form  every  useful  portion  of  previous 
legislative  discussions  ;  an  epitome  of  all  the  bills  proposed 
and  acts  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  with 
a  view  to  diminish  intemperance ;  and  such  statistical  illus¬ 
trations  and  side-lights  from  historical  authorities  as  would 
explain  the  reason  of  past  failures  to  render  this  country 
sober  and  happy.  Intelligent  persons  generally  perceive  that 
good  legislation  has  a  great  office  to  serve  in  this  department 
of  future  statesmanship ;  and  it  would  be  of  no  small  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  it  made  clear,  why  legislation  has  been  for  so 
long  employed,  with  so  little  success,  about  a  business  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  British  people  and  to  their  remotest 
posterity. 


*  See  ‘Meliora,’  No.  X.,  July,  1860;  and  No.  XXII.,  October,  1864. 


